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When I sought out the Agnostic Journal 
office in Farringdon Street under the Holborn 
Arches, and bearded Saladin in his den, I 
never thought that destiny would treat me to 
a Scots digression. Destiny did and so I made 
contact with John Morrison Davidson. 

Despite his Anarchism, John Morrison 
Davidson gloried in the traditions and folk- 
lore of lowland Scotland. At that time I had 
not crossed the border. I had been cured of 
my Clerkenwell provincialism but I felt no 
great desire to wander far from Clerkenwell. 
Indeed, I loved the history of Clerkenwell. 
It was my fairy-land of rebellion and mental 
revolt. Its very environment was an educa- 
tion in itself. My feeling for Clerkenwell was 
like that of Mrs. John Burns for Battersea 
only with more reason: for Cierkenwell had 
not only a history, but that history was one 
of thought and of proletarian struggle. 

In 1905, when John Burns became a Cabinet 
Minister a lady of title wrote from Mayfair 
to his wife inviting her to tea. My lady ex- 
plained that she would have visited Mrs. 
Burns at Battersea but that the distance from 
Mayfair to Battersea was so great, etc. Mrs. 
Burns, rightly so, declined the invitation on 
the ground that “the distance from Battersea 
to Mayfair is just as great as the distance 
from Mayfair to Battersea”. 

That reply put the grand lady in her place 
and in plain terms rebuked her snobbery. 
Clerkenwell satisfied me and I had never any 
wish to visit the land of the Gael or anywhere 
else. I always travelled, although I have 
wandered round Britain quite a lot as a pro- 
pagandist, with reluctance. When I really 
get on the move I migrate rather than travel. 
I am the complete villager. I am surprised 
at the people who find adventure when they 
go to the United States, Canada, or Australia. 
They merely leave one village, one small 
street, for another. Somehow they consider 
this adventure. That is not my view and 
never has been. I have migrated but not 
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1. NATIONALIST INEPTITUDE 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough-hew them how we may. 


—SHAKESPEARE 


happily and I have travelled but found that 
it ended in migration. I am a citizen of the 
world in spirit and in feeling. I know no 
alien for I count all men my comrades and 
brothers. Geographically, I remain the 
villager. I deem that the natural fate of 
nearly all people. We are villagers from the 
day of our birth to the day of our death. 
Some, a very few, have a small interest in 
maybe two or three villages, instead of re- 
maining completely loyal to one. They are 
polygamous in their village attachments and 
usually they find this kind of polygamy as 
awkward at times as others do the polygamy 
of mating. 

Morrison Davidson insisted on my mind 
roving the glens of Scotland. He imposed his 
strong patriotic provincialism on me in the 
heart of London, not a stone’s throw from 
Fleet Street, and about the same distance 
from the Cockney tenement in which I had 
been born. Within the very shadow of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, he insisted that I tour 
Galloway in spirit with him. To him this 
was grand history, almost a marvellous revela- 
tion of the cosmos. To me it was a quaint 
expression of a very narrow nationalism. It 
was so simple, so natural, this Scots bom- 
bardment of my mind, that I smiled. The 
reason for my smiling I kept to myself. I 
visited the Agnostic Journal office every day, 
to sit at the feet of Saladin. There, at least 
three times a week, I saw Morrison Davidson. 
His assault on me was continuous and lasted 
for nearly two years. Saladin ably assisted 
him in the conspiracy. 

Some of the lore and history to which I was 
introduced by Morrison Davidson I record 
here. It could be considered an interlude in 
my mental development. This Scots inter- 
lude contributed to my political education. 
When the time came and I crossed the border 
my memory of it enabled me to estimate the 
value of Scottish Nationalism as a political 
factor and to come to grips with certain 
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sense and not entirely without intellectual 
dishonesty. 

Morrison Davidson, devoted to John Barley- 
corn, and nearly always speaking in his cups, 
represented another problem. Jesus did ex- 
ist as a man for Davidson. His failing was a 
desire to placate orthodoxy by a strategic 
approach which was totally devoid of strategy. 
He did not believe in the divinity of Jesus 
yet he would use a capital initial letter 
for his pronoun when referring to Jesus. 
Recently, the Soviet Union has coined the 
phrase “the cult of personality”, which de- 
scribes this type of approach. It was as 
though Morrison Davidson half-believed in 
the divine nature of Jesus. At least, Saladin 
employed the small letter for the pronouns. 

Like Saladin, Davidson would not define his 
Jesus. Nor would he rescue him from the 
miracle appendages. He swallowed Jesus, 
miracles and all, and left one gasping at his 
contemplation of a miracle worker. To my 
mind, this robbed Jesus of all personality and 
made his existence doubtful. Despite his 
knowledge Davidson did not have the wit to 
understand this fact. This argued, to my 
understanding, a want of intellectual honesty. 
It gave one a feeling of ugliness. 

Davidson seemed more religious than 
Saladin. Yet I would say that his conversa- 
tion and manner were more coarse. Saladin 
possessed more spirituality and had a finer 
thread running through his character. 


Their want of forthrightness in relation to 
religion defines an attitude of mind which has 
enabled divines to play at higher criticism and 
to receive advancement whilst being heretics. 
Such an attitude has earned respect for Free- 
thinkers who, in consequence, have been re- 
garded as quite respectable and just on the 
verge of righteousness. I have no time for 
such burlesque behaviour. 

It was the provincialism of Saladin and 
Morrison Davidson that opened up a new 
world to me. I was transported across the 
border long before I travelled across it 
physically and even before the idea of the 
border had any real meaning for me. Geo- 
graphy is better understood by experience 
than by map-reading. 

In regard to Scotland they were cronies. 
Morrison Davidson literally button-holed any 
Sassenach he could conscript into listening. 
Saladin ably seconded all Davidson said. 
Strong Lowland patriots, I doubted their real 
interest in Scotland. They were moved by 
pure myth, pure poetry. Scots Nationalism 
is an amazing political phenomenon, as I 
was to discover. It had a vast political and 
moral material upon which to work. And it 
casts all aside for the sake of toadyism to 
England. Scots politicians, particularly the 
Labourists, have proven to be a pack of poli- 
tical scoundrels who have thrown away a 
tremendous moral and social birthright for 
a mess of careerist pottage. 


3. SWEETHEART ABBEY 


A widowed bird sate mourning 
Upon a wintry bough. 


Morrison Davidson was nothing without his 
heavy walking-stick. Sitting in the Agnostic 
Journal office, usually on the public side of 
the counter, whilst Saladin sat on the other 
side for all the world as though he were 
anxiously awaiting customers, Davidson would 
put his stick between his legs and leaning 
forward, place his chin over his hands which 
grasped the handle. Outside he could stand 
for hours bent forward, the stick taking his 
weight. Thus positioned in comfort, on he 
would go without end about the beauties of 
the lowlands of Scotland. Much of what he 
said in conversation with me I could dismiss 
at once but a part of his talk must have sunk 


—SHELLEY 


deep in my mind. At a later date, when I 
became associated with the 12th Duke of 
Bedford and visited his place at Newton 
Stewart, Davidson’s descriptions and his talk 
came back to me. Then I appreciated its 
interest and value. 

On one occasion, standing amidst the roar 
and bustle of Fleet Street, Davidson related 
to me the the tale of Dervorguilla, the mother 
of John Baliol. Dervorguilla carried with her 
everywhere and always in a silver casket, the 
heart of her dead husband. To his memory 
she built Sweetheart Abbey. As he described 
this to me Morrison Davidson’s voice assumed 
the tone of an affectionate lover telling 
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with awe the tale of a still-living woman. 
He described the Abbey almost insisting on 
the necessity of my making a pilgrimage to it 
in order to pay my tribute of respect to the 
memory of the faithful Dervorguilla. 

This tale was told more than once. I came 
to smile as Davidson would start the story of 
Sweetheart Abbey. The name appealed to me 
but I had never a notion of paying a visit to 
the abbey near Dumfries. An ever-present 
embalmed heart was too materialistic, too 
maudlin, and too false, to rouse my respect. 
I shuddered at such a conceit as a heavy con- 
centrated sadness, being termed love or linked 
with the tender word “sweetheart”. Also I 
revolted economically. What Dervorguilla 
did, being a fine lady, the poor could not do 
however great their sorrow. Morrison David- 
son could not understand my horror. Yet he 
was 2 radical of a sort, a humanist Christian 
who termed himself an Anarchist. He wrote 
some radical comments on contemporary life 
yet lost himself in the mists of this weird 
nationalism. I may not have respected the 
tale of Dervorguilla as Davidson would have 
liked but certainly his strange historical 
reaction developed my Socialism. 

Although they had no place in my political 
outlook, Robert Bruce I understood as I did 
likewise the Old Chevalier and Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. Galloway hated the first and refused 
allegiance to the other two. Galloway dived 
further back into history for its heroes. These 
ancient tales stirred Morrison Davidson pro- 
foundly but they left me cold. 

Davidson talked of the stormy days of King 
Alan and John Baliol as if they were contem- 
porary records. I was more concerned with 
the consequences of the Boer War and the 
current world situation. He rejoiced— 
strangely for an alleged Pacifist, I thought, 
at the fact or fiction that Galloway men 
always formed the van in battle. Alas! for 
the departed glories of Scotland, he told me 
of a king of Galloway who threatened the 
king of Norway with a navy. But navies did 
not enthral me and I had no love for the 
sailor who was not a merchant sailor. 

Again and again, he would bring in the 
story of Dervorguilla. Her sorrow, he told me, 
was one of Scotland’s few happy love tales, 
but I could see no happiness in the narrative. 
Only its conclusion, “Sweetheart Abbey” de- 
lighted me, I just liked the name. 


Saladin would listen with apparent pleas- 
ure to Davidson’s recitals. Solemnly he 
acquiesced. Their immediate surroundings 
did not exist. Together they lived in the days 
of old. Together they paid tribute to the love 
of Dervorguilla. All this was somewhat un- 
healthy to my mind; but I am sure they felt 
that they were Scots in exile. 

From what Davidson told me, I believe that 
in the chapel of Balliol College, on stated 
Sundays the “bidding prayer” is recited: “We 
thank God for John Baliol and Dervorguilla.” 

Dervorguilla is the real founder of Balliol 
College, Oxford. On the college shield, above 
the great gate of the college, in the “Broad”, 
is the crowned lion of Galloway impaled with 
the Orle of Balliol. 

Another Oxford College, Oriel, Davidson 
explained to me, is linked with Scotland in a 
rather perverse fashion. After Bannockburn, 
Edward II was captured by a band of Scottish 
knights. On escaping, he vowed if he got 
away safely, that he would found a house for 
poor Carmelites. He fulfilled his vow. In 
due course, that house became Oriel College. 

Dervorguilla endeavoured to enshrine her 
love by building the most beautiful abbey on 
the borders. The abbey was known as Dulce- 
cor or Doux-quer—Sweetheart Abbey. 

Somewhere near the high altar she is buried 
with the embalmed heart of her husband, 
John Baliol. Born about 1210 at Kenmure in 
Galloway, a ruined castle marks the site of 
the stronghold of her father, Alan, last of the 
Lords of Galloway. He was one of the greatest 
nobles of his day in Britain. His daughter 
was one of the richest women of her time. 
She inherited estates in Huntingdon, Bedford, 
and Northamption. At twenty years of age, 
she married John de Baliol, an English baron, 
whose seat was at Barnard Castle, Durham. 
He had estates in Northumberland and Hert- 
fordshire. Galloway was their favourite 
residence. In the castle of Baittle, near Dal- 
beattie, she bore the son who became John 
Baliol, King of Scotland. During the twenty- 
one years that she survived her husband, his 
embalmed heart in the silver casket, never 
left her side. 

A love story, true! I wondered, as David- 
son dwelt on this tale, how it helped the 
struggle of the common people. Did his 
dwelling on it not unfit him for playing any 
real part in that struggle? 
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4, ANNIE LAURIE 


For the nineteenth century has produced 
these men-—men who bowed at no shrine, 
acknowledged no God, believed in no 
hereafter, and yet went as proudly and 
triumphantly to the gallows as ever did 
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5. ROBERT BURNS 


Dear Bard and Brother! let those who may 
Against thy faults be railing, 

(Though far, I pray from us, be they 
That never had a failing!) 

One boast I'll give, and that not long 


Christian martyr of old. 
—VOLTAIRINE DE CLEYRE, On the Chicago 
Anarchists, November 1895. 


Another day, the Scots patriotism of John 
Morrison Davidson impelled him to tell me the 
story of Annie Laurie. This moved me, not 
because of the story itself. At this time I had 
learned the history of the Chicago Martyrs, 
and had been especially moved by the stand 
of Albert Parsons. I cannot think of Annie 
Laurie or listen to its melancholy air without 
seeming to hear clearly the powerfully sweet 
voice of Albert Parsons as it filled the gloomy 
corridors of Cook County Jail on his last night 
on earth. This was the tender love song he 
sang and this refrain echoes the memory of 
his courage throughout the world. A short 
‘time before he was executed he was asked to 
petition to save his life. This would have won 
him not only life but freedom. Albert Parsons 
was innocent even of association with the 
event that was framed against him, and his 
comrades. Physically, it was impossible to 
connect him with the bomb now known to 
have been thrown by a police agent. Parsons 
refused to petition. He declined to desert his 
comrades by suing for his life at the feet of 
the State. And his defiance rang out to the 
world as he sang of Annie Laurie. 

Parsons was hanged, with Adolf Fischer, 
George Engel, and August Spies, on November 
11,1887. And soI deem Annie Laurie a sacred 
battle hymn. 

Such were my feelings when Morrison 
Davidson told me of Annie Laurie—a story 
that is not really worthy of the great Chicago 
prison setting. The Red Chicago record was 
fresh in my mind, as was also the noble action 
of Governor Altgeld, when he sacrificed his 
career, by fully exonerating the executed 
Anarchists, and then releasing from prison 
completely pardoned the three remaining 
victims of the famous trial. Altgeld indicted 
the prosecution in flaming terms that will 
never die, 


My deep respect for Altgeld, my love for the 
memory of Parsons, were stimulated as the 
story of Annie Laurie was unfolded to me by 
Morrison Davidson. 

Annie Laurie is regarded as one of the most 
famous personal love stories of the world. 
Annie Laurie was the daughter of Sir Robert 
Laurie. The poem was penned to her by a 
young soldier, William Douglas, of Fingland, 
a scion of the Douglases of Morton Castle. 
Douglas retired from the Army in 1694, settled 
in Fingland, and fell in love with Annie 
Laurie. 

Annie did not object to Douglas as a lover. 
Her parents did. They locked her in her 
room until she promised to give up Douglas. 
She did so. Douglas then eloped with Eliza- 
beth Clark of Glendoich, Lanark, and Annie 
Laurie married Alexander Fergusson, of 
Craigdarroch. These were the lovers whose 
deathless passion had excited interest where- 
ever the song was sung. 

The quality of the song, and its immortal 
worth is not due to Douglas. Lady John 
Scott rewrote it and set it to music. She im- 
proved the original text. Annie Laurie was 
given a brow like “the snadrift” and a throat 
like “the swan”. The “rolling eye’ that was 
described by Douglas became a “dark blue”. 
Thus did Lady John Scott temper the picture 
for posterity. William Douglas wrote more 
heartily and more naturally: j 


She’s backit like a peacock, 
She’s breastit like a swan, 
She’s jimp about the middle, 
Her waist ye weill may span, 
Her waist ye weill may span, 
And she has a rolling eye, 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie, 
I’d lay down my head and die. 


Which thou would pledge if present— 
To him whose song, in nature strong 
Makes man of prince and peasant! 
—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Of course, Morrison Davidson had to tell 
me, with awe, of Robert Burns. Later 1 
studied Burns. I liked the happy turn of his 
sentences. There was genius in his pen. 
Always he wrote with great human under- 
standing, as a man sensing the need for much 
forgiveness and sympathy. As a poet, I liked 
him even when he erred. As a man, I did not 
like him. His faults were too glaring. He 
had no consistent philosophy. 

Speaking of Burns, Davidson told me of the 
small town of Kirkcudbright, of its Burns’ 
traditions, humour, and stories. Burns had 
visited Kirkcudbright, and had written his 
usual rhyme on the wall: 


When Januar’ winds were blawin’ cauld 
To Kirkcudbright I took my way. 
The mirksome night did me enfold 
Till earliest day. 


Saladin cut across the comments of David- 
son by giving his own views of Burns. He 
told me of Mrs. Riddell of Woodley Park, 
three or four miles from Dumfries, on the 
Galloway side of the Nith. She was the 
“Maria” of the love and devotion of Robert 
Burns, and the “pickled frog” of the grotesque 
aversion of another poet, Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe. 

On the back of a receipt from his father’s 
Dumfries agents. Walker and Gordon, dated 
January 8, 1808, Kirkpatrick wrote: 


“1 do not chuose to remember—or rather to 
record—Burns’ frailties, however such things 
might amuse the public. . . . these, however, 
bore no proportion to his gentus.” 


Kirkpatrick proceeded to refer to a Lady 
“whose intimacy with B did him essential 
indury.” 

He then described her: 


“She was an affected—painted—crooked 
postiche—with a mouth from ear to ear—and 


a turned-up nose—bandy legs—which she 
however thought fit to display—and a flat 
bosom, rubbed over with pearl powder, a 
cornelian cross hung artfully as a contrast, 
which she bared in the evening to her petti- 
coat tyings—this pickled frog (for such she 
looked among her own collection of natural 
curiosities) Burns admired and loved.” 


This letter was unearthed by Mr. M'Naught 
of Kilmuns just before my association with 
Saladin began. The Agnostic chief was full of 
it and it was a theme of much discussion and 
cross-talk between him and Davidson. 

In contrast to Kirkpatrick, Allan Cunning- 
ham described Mrs. Riddle as “beautiful” 
and declares that she was young and accom- 
plished! 

Mrs. Riddle irritated Burns by teasing him 
and at one time she played at paying 
attention to a military officer, whom Burns 
stigmatised as “one of those lobster-coated 
puppies”. It is a pity that Robert Burns did 
not always view militarism in this fashion. 

Burns further expressed his irritation by 
writing Mrs. Riddle’s epitaph: 


Here lies now, a prey to insulting neglect 
What once was a butterfly, gay in life’s beam; 
Want only of wisdom denied her respect, 
Want only of goodness denied her esteem. 


Burns needed an epitaph first and merited 
the severity more than the victim of his 
verse. ‘ 

In the censure of Mrs. Riddle both Saladin 
and Davidson concurred. Of course, in the 
end they would always get round to Ingersoll’s 
famous tribute to Burns written on the 
occasion of the great Agnostic’s visit to Ayr 
on August 28, 1878: 


Though Scotland boasts a thousand names 
Of patriot, king, and peer, 

The noblest, grandest of them all 
Was loved and cradled here; 
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Here lived the gentle peasant prince, 
The loving cottar king, 

Compared with whom the greatest lord 
Is but a titled thing. 


’Tis but a cot roofed in with straw, 
A hovel made of clay; 

One door shuts out the snow and storm, 
One window greets the day; 

And yet I stand within this room 
And hold all thrones in scorn, 

For here beneath this lowly thatch 
Love’s sweetest bard was born. 


Within this hallowed hut I feel 
Like one who clasps a shrine, 

When the glad lips at last have touched 
The something deemed divine; 

And here the world through all the years 
As long as day returns, 

The tribute of its love and tears 
Will pay to Robert Burns. 


The last word on Robert Burns having been 
given to Ingersoll, it was inevitable that the 


talk in the Agnostic Journal office between 
Saladin and Morrison Davidson should turn 
to Ingersoll. Saladin would recall the death 
of Ingersoll, on Friday, July 21, 1899. This, 
in turn, would lead to discussion on Agnostic- 
ism and Theism. The discussion got nearer 
home and came to the death of Charles 
Bradlaugh, which occurred in 1891. Saladin 
had been the enemy of Bradlaugh, largely 
because of the latter’s support of birth- 
control. On this point, I would take the side 
of Bradlaugh for I deemed he was right and 
Saladin wrong. 

From the moment I first thought on the sex 
question, I was in favour of birth-control. 
Discussion on death and Ingersoll and Brad- 
laugh tended to bring the Scots interlude 
back to talk that really helped me in my de- 
velopment. The story of this interlude, and 
of Morrison Davidson’s own career rounds off 
this important education which I enjoyed in 
the office of the Agnostic Journal. This was 
the true university. Education moves in a 
mysterious way its wonders to achieve, 


6. NEWTON STEWART 


. my old and much-loved birthplace. 


A few days after the Mrs. Riddle lecture, I 
again met Morrison Davidson in the Agnostic 
Journal office. He brushed aside the fact that 
I was very much an Englishman as was 
obvious from my Cockney accent. He ignored, 
with a grand sweep of his walking-stick, my 
lack of interest in the ancient history of his 
native land. His tongue lashed me with a 
fervent scholastic Scottish provincialism. 
He did not and could not understand that 
history, even English history, made no appeal 
to me. My interest was biographical and social. 
I constructed my own history from the pursuit 
of biography. To me this was living history. 

I loved the social and radical underworld, 
its thinkers, heretics, and rebels. The real 
folk for me were all those staunch pioneers 
of low estate. Davidson pushed this bias to 
the side and reiterated that I must love old- 
time Scotland. I found this insistence of his 
somewhat amusing. However I took his 
lectures in my stride largely because I believed 
that all roads led to Rome and I did not mind 
how knowledge came. His fairy-land history 
of old Scotland intrigued me but my mind 
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always returned to the historic struggles of 
Clerkenwell. This was beyond his under- 
standing for the Scot in him was more mani- 
fest than the radical. 

Thirty-six years later, I was to see, for the 
first time, the Newton Stewart he so lovingly 
described to me. Then I visited the unfor- 
tunate 12th Duke of Bedford and wrote my 
name in the visitors’ book at Cairnsmore. 
I have no time for royalty, ancient or modern, 
but Morrison Davidson would swell with 
pride as he detailed to me the last night 
that Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, spent 
in Scotland. I could not sympathise with his 
mood for I regarded even then kings and 
queens as an affront to my dignity as a human 
being. I could not see them as other than 
parasites. The king, should I meet one, would 
receive my courtesy as from one man to an- 
other. But awe or reverence, never. 

Dramatically and emotionally, Davidson 
portraved the morning of May 13, 1568, when 
Marv, Queen of Scots, sat on her palfrey, over- 
looking the then village of Langside a few 
miles from Glasgow. Within three-quarters 
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of an hour, she was fleeing for her life, her 
armies routed. With pursuing parties seeking 
her she was guided by Lord Herries to the 
wilds of Galloway. As he recounted the flight, 
Davidson would grow more and more dramatic 
in his oratory. When years later I saw Lang- 
side there was no aura of romance around it 
and its appearance was as drab and dull as 
was that of Clerkenwell. The romance of 
Mary Stuart is a thing of the past and matters 
not a whit to the modern Scot. Not, how Mary 
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Queen of Scots fled her native land, but how 
the workers are to live in Scotland matters 
today. 

In my visits to the Duke of Bedford at 
Cairnsmore when he related some of the 
legend and romance of the countryside, the 
uppermost question in my mind was that of 
war and peace. The fate of the common 
people of the world, and not the romance of 


> aie is the proper concern of all thinking 
olk. 


7. SCOTS DICTIONARY 


Words are the 


One good thing that Morrison Davidson 
did was to tell me about The Scottish Gailo- 
widian Encyclopedia. This book was the work 
of John McTaggart and was published in the 
eighties of the 19th century. McTaggart 
seems to have been regarded as an eccentric 
and to be unhonoured and unsung. Actually, 
he compiled a great and most interesting 
dictionary. He gives us a list, with definitions, 
of old Scots words. He has been quoted but I 
do not think he has ever received the appreci- 
ation his work merits. Both Saladin and 
Davidson reverenced him not alone for his 
wisdom but also for his humour. 

Language is a living thing and words lose 
or change their meaning. But so many of 
the dead words have such expressive meaning 
that their departure from everyday use is a 
loss. Look at these all-descriptive old Scots 
words: 


BIRKIE—A would-be gentleman. 

BIRST—A person full of importance. 

BLUMF—A stupid loggerhead of a fellow 
who will not brighten up with any weather, 
who “grumjs” at all genuine sports, and sits 
as sour as the devil when all around him are 
joyous. 

BACHLE—An awkward-footed woman. 

CHAWCHLIN—Eating like a swine. 

CHIRKLE—To grind the teeth on each 
ather as do sheep. 


CHOLLERS—Lumps of fat beneath the 
chin—double chins, 


wings of action. 
—LAVATER 


“™ GLASHBAG—A person full of low, mean 

stories. 

CLASHMACLAVERS—Low, idle, scandalous 
tales. 

CLIPPIE—A _ person 
clothes. 

CLUNK—The noise which is produced when 
a cork is drawn out of a bottle. 


CUTTY-GLIES—A little squat-made woman 
extremely fond of the opposite sex and good 
at winking or “glying”. 

GABBIE-LABBIE—Confused talking, the 
way we think foreigners talk when we know 
not their language. z 

GIEZIE—A person fond of prying into 
matters which do not concern him. 

GILL-PIES—Young girls looking out for 
husbands. 

GILLY-GAWKIE—A long-made and romp- 
ish girl. 

PINKLE-PANKLE—The sound of liquid in 
a bottle. 

RIPPET—A __ bitter-tempered, 
creature, 

SNOIT—A young, conceited person who 
speaks little. Thought to be the beginning of 
some genius, but alas! it generally remains a 
“snoit” all its days. 

SUMPH—A fool, or one who wishes to seem 


with too neat-cut 


chattering 


so. . 
WHITTERING—Running about in a 
strange, simple manner. The way a modest 
lover haunts his mistress. 


JOHN MORRISON DAVIDSON 
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professors. By his defying publicly this man 
Davidson's continuation at the University 
became impossible. 

He left the university and mixed among 
radical circles. He sympathised with the 
patriotic Poles when they rose in insurrection 
in 1863. The Poles’ aim was to make Poland a 
nation. Michael Bakunin, that powerful 
Russian revolutionary of the 19th century, 
proclaimed the justice of their demand. At 
one with them, John Morrison Davidson en- 
deavoured to join the Poles. He was only 
twenty years of age and doubtless his fervid 
enthusiasm was the young man’s expression 
of life. Those in control of the Polish in- 
surrection refused to let Davidson join the 
struggle. They had no time for the eager 
young liberator. Obviously the leaders of the 
Polish insurrection were narrowly “National” 
not cosmopolitan. 

Discarded by the Polish leaders, Davidson 
returned to Scotland and married Rose Fowlie, 
a girl schoolmate. This union resulted in six 
girls and five boys! 

Many folk may deem me a puritan. When 
Saladin told me the size of the Davidson 
family, and clearly saw nothing unusual in it, 
I was revolted. As I was young some folk 
might think that this was an absurd prudery 
that ought to have had no place in my youth- 
ful make-up. I was young but I had thought 
somewhat on the question of sex. The stupid 
muddle my mother had made of her life I 
knew. I had no doubt that my father was 
making a like muddle of his. This sentencing 
of people to life, dragging them out of the 
never-never land into the very real sordidness 
of living until eventually death came and they 
returned to the eternal nothingness, appalled 
me. Passion it may have been. A like urge 
have the animals of the field. Love it was not. 
I saw no romance in the stupid business. 

Reflecting on the explanation of Davidson’s 
conduct did not impress me with the idealism 
of monogamic mating. The sexes being 
unequal in number, if sex relationship is so 
necessary, and if it is as necessary to woman 
as to man, something like polygamy or even 
promiscuity seems to be the solution. Even 
monogamic marriage protects itself with 
ceremonies, not from piety, but from interest. 
Alas! this ceremonial marriage reduces all 
extra-marital association, all truly free and 
really love association, to the level of prostitu- 
tion. - Which it is not. Promiscuity does not 
imply what the unhealthy mind of the puny 
monogamic moralist says is the case. Prom- 


iscuity does not mean clandestine sex 
association, devoid of choice and selection. 
It is obvious that the extent of any man’s or 
woman’s association must be limited by time, 
place, and circumstance. The limitation is 
natural and severe. The orthodox view of the 
evils of promiscuity is a travesty of fact. It 
is not helpful and it does not cure prostitu- 
tion. It simply makes a weed of what should 
be a flower. In any case, if a man must have 
eleven children, I would think that it was 
wiser and kinder to have them py two or three 
mothers than by one. I have no sympathy 
with large families and I have no bouquets for 
such expression of passion. I have not today 
and I did not have in my youth. I learned a 
lot from Davidson. For that I thank his 
shade. But the man himself horrified me. I 
could not have the same easy tolerance of his 
morals as Saladin had. 

Eleven children! Eleven hostages to for- 
tune! Eleven reasons why he should not think 
defiantly! Eleven grounds for being a moral 
coward! What a terrible position for a man 
who could have been a scholar and an eman- 
cipator! What the world needs is less parents 
and more liberators. We should be the 
parents of the next generation and not just 
our own little physical portion of it. 

It must not be concluded from the above 
that I am urging promiscuity or ever did. I 
do not. I simply say that if every person, 
irrespective of sex, must have sex experience, 
as the orthodox suggest; and if there are more 
members of one sex than the other in 
any given generation, then ethically, some 
approach to promiscuity is inevitable. If this 
is so, the fact should be accepted as a fact. 
There ought to be no hypocrisy about the 
matter. 

Davidson and his young wife went to 
Glasgow where he became a teacher in various 
schools but found no satisfaction in his work 
or charges. After a time, he was appointed 
headmaster of a school at Berwick. From 
there he went to London as one of the masters 
of the famous Circus Place School. David- 
son’s heart was not in teaching. He found 
no rest, no happiness, no ease in the occupa- 
tion. So he resolved to qualify for the 
Scottish Bar. He obtained a complete 
masterv of legal principles and was a dis- 
tinguished law student. This merely made 
him yearn for politics. He put jurisprudence 
and a knowledge of law above argument and 
practising. 

In 1869, at the age of 26, he turned journal- 
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ist. He began to write regularly for the news- 
papers. His first contributions appeared in 
the Peterhead Sentinel as leaders. Later, he 
was leader writer for the Edinburgh Daily 
Review. Then he was appointed editor. 

Still questing he went to London, and 
entered the Middle Temple. He was called 
to the English Bar in the year 1877. 

Three years from this time he visited the 
western states of America to investigate 
cattle ranching and mining for a syndicate 
of British journals. His chief studies were 
conducted in Montana and Nevada. His 
Letters from the Far West attracted much 
attention for their vigorous setting and 
practical character. He became a literary 
lion in Washington society. The President, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, received him with the 
utmost consideration. The literary circles 
of the United States paid tribute to him. 

On his return to Britain, Davidson became 
Secretary of the People’s League for the 
Abolition of the House of Lords. In Reynolds 
Newspaper he published his famous work, 
The Book of Lords. 

The Reynolds News of today would have no 
time for Davidson’s attack on the House of 
Lords. The paper is too busy publishing 
articles by Earl Attlee who now enjoys the 
Order of the Bath. 

To the Weekly Times and Echo, Davidson 
contributed his most outstanding work, The 
' Old Order and the New. This depicted the 
five periods of human servitude. 

For Reynolds, Davidson wrote The New 
Book of Kings; the Annals of Toil; Scotia 
Rediviva; and his greatest historical research 
work, The Book of Erin. 

For the Weekly Dispatch, a very different 
journal from its direct descendant the Sun- 
day Disnatch of today, he wrote: Eminent 
Radicals in Parliament; Apostles of Democ- 
racy; and numerous radical essays. 


NOTE 


These serial works were reprinted and cir- 
culated widely in book form. 

Eminent Radicals is an index to Davidson’s 
thought. He dealt with twelve persons: 
Gladstone; John Bright; Peter Alfred Taylor; 
Sir Charles Dilke; Joseph Cowen; Sir Wilfred 
Lanson; Henry Fawcett; Joseph Chamberlain; 
Thomas Burt; Leonard Courtney; Anthony 
Mundella. 

Radically, all of these persons were un- 
satisfactory. At the best they were politicians 
very slightly inclining towards ideas of 
political freedom. Some became Imperialist 
renegades. They were of. unequal worth. 
Davidson was supposed to be an Anarchist 
yet he paid tribute to these men indiscrim- 
inately. To my mind, this work was only pot- 
boiling journalism. 

It cannot be said that Davidson pursued a 
logical or consistent course. He was a 
brilliant man undermined by too much 
drinking. A Liberal and Radical, his out- 
look was anti-authoritarian and therefore 
anarchist. He was not opposed to revolu- 
tionary struggle but he showed no desire to 
aid it or to participate In it. He favoured 
reformist courses, all of which lead inevitably 
to careerism, and are devoid of all vitality. 
He viewed Jesus as a man and a master 
agitator, a genius of Freedom, but made no 
effort to present his opinion in a sound logical 
concept. His agnostic friends played with the 
Sun Myth theory and he never attempted to 
come to grips with this error. He accepted 
Freethought ironies and weak cynicisms with 
a humorous tolerance. Such an attitude 


‘ought not to have been adopted by a man of 


his shrewd understanding. I remember the 
many discussions between him and Ernest 
Pack. The latter’s forte was ridicule and he 
had no zeal for truth. Pack used to describe 
Davidson’s The Gospel of the Poor as The 
Gospel on the Floor. 


For the pictures of John Morrison Davidson and W. Stewart Ross 
(“Saladin”), on page 108, I wish to express my gratitude, for their 
courtesy and research, to Mr. A, B. Paterson, City Librarian, and 
his assistants at the Mitchell Library, Glasgow. : 

The Davidson picture is from the cover of “Annals of Toil”. 

An obituary notice of Davidson appears in the “Law Times” for 


December 23, 1916. 


Saladin’s picture belonys to an early period of his life and is 
from his biography by R. B. Hithersay and George Ernest. 

A short biography of “Saladin” anpears in Joseph McCabe's “Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Modern Rationalism”. 


PART V. WITH THE 


PARLIAMENTARIANS 


1. SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


. at last we find ourseles in the treacherous 
bog of parliamentarism, which by its failures 
kills everything that is healthy. 

—wW. LIEBKNECHT in 1874 


Early in 1904, discussion in Hyde Park and 
at the Peel Institute, references to Protessor 
Huxley at the Agnostic Journal office, my own 
dissatisfaction with mere metaphysics, caused 
me to study Thomas Huxley. His lectures and 
essays I found to be of absorbing interest. 
As he was noted for his popularising of 
science and of Darwin, his Romanes address 
of 1893 on Evolution and Ethigs had a 
special appeal to me. It made me into a 
complete Socialist. I saw that the so-called 
struggle for existence gave way naturally to 
a higher moral struggle of mutual aid and 
fitting to survive. Competitive murder was 
not the logical conclusion of evolution. 

I dealt fully with this theme at the time in 
the columns of Justice and The Social Demo- 
crat. These essays have been reprinted since 
and I need only describe the impression 
Huxley’s reasoning made on me, and how it 
resulted in my becoming a social democrat. 

In his Romanes lecture, Huxley insisted 
that “the influence of the cosmic process on 
society is the greater, the more rudimentary 
its civilisation”. He spoke of social progress 
checking the cosmic process at every step, and 
substituting for it the ethical process. It 
thus repudiated the gladiatorial theory of ex- 
istence, and permitted Huxley to rebuke “the 
fanatical individualism of our time” for 
attempting “to apply the analogy of cosmic 
nature to society”. 

“Social life, and the ethical process in virtue 
of which it advances towards perfection” 
Huxley defines as being, strictly speaking, 
“part and parcel of the general process of 
evolution”. Readers of Kropotkin will see in 
this a support of the latter’s view of “mutual 
aid” as “a factor in evolution”. It must be 
remembered, however, that Huxley’s “ethical 
process” is developed, by its author, into a 
plea for sentimentalism and loyalty to 
interests of an abstraction termed “the com- 
munity”. I believe in the community—in a 
different social order, but can see only two 
classes today. Huxley sees no classes, only a 


“community”. And Kropotkin’s “mutual aid” 
tends to create faith in the same paralysing 
ana tatal abstraction. Only under special 
circumstances, could I regard class society 
as a community—and that for a very limited 
purpose. 

Ail this was not clear to me at the time. 
Huxley has pleaded powerfully the grandeur 
of the Anarchist ideal. I never considered 
that his 1893 lecture was preaching a morality, 
a-law, and an order which tended to negate 
all rebel effort. But I became emancipatea 
from neo-Darwinian fears. Capitalism and 
the struggle for existence were not the last 
word in social evolution. Equity, mutual aid, 
freedom, justice, etc., did represent realisable 
ideals. Socialism was the inevitable goal of 
all social development. This vision of the 
coming social harmony, this conviction that 
the new era would dawn, filled me with new 
energy. I knew that I had to leave the cap- 
italist parties and enter the real movement, 
that of Socialism and working-class emanci- 
pation. So I turned my back on compromise 
and radicalism, on liberal-labourism and 
pure-and-simple secularism, and joined the 
Social Democratic Federation. 

That was in March 1905. My membership 
of this organisation was a very stormy one, 
and only lasted down to October 1906. By 
this date I was convinced that social 
democracy was a very poor affair, although I 
continued to write for Justice till December 
1906. 

Although I did not formally join the S.D.F. 
until 1905, my association with the Socialist 
movement, using the term in its broadest 
sense to cover the activity of parliamentarians 
and anti-parliamentarians alike, dates from 
1904. In London, the great division then was 
between Social Democrats and Communist 
Anarchists. In London, the I.L.P. hardly 
counted. In Kent and some of the small 
towns bordering London the I.L.P. had sup- 
porters and branches. In some cases, as in 
Rochester and Gillingham, there was rivalry 
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between the branches of the two organisa- 
tions. There was constant dispute concerning 
affiliation to the Labour Party. 

The Anarchists were very direct-actionist 
in their views and were divided between 
discipleship of Bakunin and Kropotkin. 
Later, a strong anti-parliamentary movement, 
more definitely Marxist in tone, developed in 
Glasgow and other parts of Scotland. Also, 
on the outskirts of London, particularly in 
Woolwich. Here again some confusion was 
developing because De Leon’s One Big Union 
idea was spreading which combined parlia- 
mentarism and anti-parliamentarism. This 
concept was not the loose Social Democratic 
idea of from the ballot-box to the bomb, but 
one of definite scientific organisation. It was 
well worked out theory but it did not appeal 
to the working-class mind. 

Social Democrats were parliamentarians. 
They wrote of Marx and discussed him. To 
my mind, they did not seem to understand him 
very well. Although the Social Democrats 
celebrated the Paris Commune just as the 
Anarchists celebrated Chicago, they learned 
no lessons from the tremendous event of the 
Paris Commune. Looking back, I can see how 
thoroughly anti-Commune they were in their 
outlook and policy. Inevitably, they became 
renegades. They were a _ post-Commune 
organisation in point of time and they arose 
to declare the Commune’s collapse. Their 
history was defined by the very time that 
they arose. It took me a year to sense that 
Social Democracy was Capitalism and career- 
ism, a complete negation of the Paris 
Commune. It took me a few years longer to 
realise how completely anti-Socialist it was. 
The S.D.F. was an anti-Marxist and careerist 
organisation from the very start. 

Social Democracy, as a term, has no necess- 
ary connection with capitalist parliamentar- 
ism. In reality, social democracy is the direct 
antithesis to parliamentarism. Yet one is 
compared with the other and parliamentarism 
is regarded as the synonym of social democ- 
racy. Anti-parliamentarism is not excluded 
by social democracy. On the contrary, it can 
be shown quite clearly that anti-parliamen- 
tarism defines accurately social democracy. 
To any student of the Paris Commune this 
fact should be obvious. 

Social Democracy defines industrial*and 
useful society as opposed to capitalist political 
and financial society. Experience has shown 
that parliamentarism is careerism and not 
democracy. At its highest state level, parlia- 


H. M. HYNDMAN 


Addressing a meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
The man as the the author knew him in the 
days when he was a member of the S.D.F. 


mentarism creates a new ruling class. With- 
out economic justice and economic equality, 
there can be no true society, no true demo- 
cracy. 


In my first acceptance of Socialism I ignored . 


this strict phrase-making of Social Demo- 
cracy. Anxious to prove myself a warrior in 
the class struggle, I rushed into the rough 
and ready struggle of propaganda and gave 
no heed to the war of ideas that registers the 
death of an old social order and the birth of 
anew. Yet the world—and I, as a citizen of 
the world—was entering on such an era of 
class society.. This period was one that saw 
the birth of the “German Menace” and the 
trade war against Kaiserism. Out of this war 
arose Sovietism and Nazism, a world trend 
towards social revolution, and the death of 
parliamentarism. 

Social Democracy, through the logic of its 
parliamentary thesis, identified itself with 
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militarism. With all the power of its 
marvellous careerism, it destroyed itself and 
negated the workers’ struggle to transform 
capitalism. Parliamentarism is careerism 
and the betrayal of Socialism. This is not 
some abstract truth but concrete ex- 
perience. 

From this time on I endeavoured to define 
the reality of the struggle towards Socialism 
in opposition to parliamentarism. This 
brought me into opposition to the pseudo- 
Marxist school of Plekanoff. I was opposed to 
Hyndman and also to the parliamentary im- 
possibilists who advanced the view that 
political. opportunism was no part of Social 
Democracy. I began. to see that the workers 
had to build their own social organisation and 
evolve their political expression of organisa- 
tion within the womb of the old society. 

This was the social revolution taking form 
in my mind. Eleven clear years before the 
Soviet Revolution I subscribed to Sovietism. 
Yet since the rise of the Communist Inrter- 
national I have suffered denunciation by those 


Social Democrats who called themselves 
Communists and went over to the defence of 
the Russian Revolution. They were not rev- 
olutionaries, but applauders of whoever was 
predominant in the U.S.S.R. at the moment. 
I have heard these unprincipled scoundrels 
applaud Trotsky, merely because he was in 
power. I have seen them pass over from 
Leninism to Stalinism and salute Stalin as a 
god. Today, Stalin is dead and repudiated 
in the Soviet Union. So now they engage 
in the anti-personality cult. What is needed 
is a campaign against the leader-appetite 
cult. 

Psuedo-Communism and pseudo-Socialism 
have split the working-class movement and 
delayed the movement of emancipation. 
Social Democracy has betrayed the workers. 
In their stupidity, the workers could not see 
this truth. For fifty years I have pleaded 
with them to note this simple fact. To my 
fundamental exposure of careerism the pro- 
letariat declined to give heed. They preferred 
capitalist war, conscription and betrayal. 


2, JACK WILLIAMS 


Organise! To demand the Right to Work! 
—JACK WILLIAMS at Tower Hill 


The 1906 General Election brought about 
my withdrawal from the S.D.F. It also caused 
me to resign from the Daily Chronicle. 

At this Election, the Social Democratic 
Federation nominated John E. Williams and 
Councillor Gribble for Parliament to repres- 
ent Northampton. I do not remember the 
votes they obtained as I had lost interest iu 
parliamentarism by then. I know that the 
S.D.F. promised that if these two men were 
elected to Westminster “both the House of 
Commons and the Country” would “ring with 
their championship of the working-class”. 
This shows what nonsense has been published 
in the name of Socialism. The Communists 
have told the same story several times since 
and just as falsely. The S.D.F. softened the 
clangour of its assertion by adding that they 
would “undoubtedly push to the front many 
reforms which are necessary to bring some 
brightness and havniness into the peop’e’s 
lives”. Which would have been real nice of 
these worthies! It is noticeable that certein 
of the more intimate colleagues of Williams 
and Gribble, like W. S. Cluse with whom I was 


associated closely as a propagandist in the 
Clerkenwell branch, have sat in the House of 
Commons since 1906, and two members 
reached the House of Lords, without doing 
much ringing and without pushing to the 
front any reforms. Islington is about as dull 
as ever and Highbury is, if anything, some- 
what less bright. 

I knew Jack Williams well durine the 1904 
period. He svoke a lot at Tower Hill and he 
hated the sight of me as only an alleged Soc- 
ialist can hate another alleged Socialist. 

On one ocession Williams asked me sp°cially 
to sneak at Tower Hill with him. during one 
of his unemploved performances. I did not 
helieve in such demonstrations becouse T felt 
them to be futile, reformist, and careerist. 
T went, lovallv. and against mv better iudg- 
ment. The journey from where I lived to 
Tower Hill was more difficult then than now. 
When I arrived, as I was moving through the 
crowd, Williams saw me. Turning to his 
shairman. he exelaimed: “For God’s sake, 
don’t let Aldred speak!” 

Had I not been requested I would not have 
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been there. I did not want to go. I had no 
wish to speak, I went, in my innocence, to 
oblige. That was my reception. I have every 
reason to dislike the Socialist and Anarchist 
movements because, at no time, have these 
movements treated me decently. 

Jack Williams represented the intellectual 
worth and approach of a section of that move- 
ment. He defined hunger which turns to 
careerism; its ignorance, which turns to 
arrogance and authority; its vulgarity, which 
makes scholastic understanding of life im- 
possible. From the standpoint of Socialism, 
his activity offended me as a kind of blas- 
phemy. Williams lacked philosophy. Con- 
ditions explained him but propagandists 
ought not to have to fall upon conditions as 
an excuse. They should have a vein of 
idealism running through them or they are 
lost because fundamentally visionless.. Jack 
Williams had no idealism. As a Socialist, he 
was a product of poverty not of understanding. 

Williams was born in St. Georges Road, 
Holloway, North London, in 1854. His father 
was a shoemaker by trade. but joined the 
Welsh Fusiliers. When the Crimean War broke 
out he was sent to Russia and participated in 
the siege of Sebastopol. He was injured and 
returned to England in the first batch of 
wounded soldiers. Jack Williams was born 
on the day his father died. His mother re- 
ceived no pension, and she had a terrible 
struggle against poverty. - 

Mrs. Williams maintained Her children by 
washing and charing for a few years. Then 
cancer overtook her and she died in the Work- 
house Infirmary. Jack was seven years old at 
this time. He was reared and educated in 
three Workhouses: the Strand Union Schools 
at Edmonton; the Workhouse of St. Margaret 
and St. John. Westminster: and the Islington 
Guardians’ Workhouse in Hornsey Road. His 
uncle and aunt rescued him from the second 
but his aunt died soon afterwards, and he had 
to resume workhouse life. 

Jack Williams escaped from workhouse life 
when he was ten years old. He climbed the 
wall: became an errand boy at a newsagent’s 
in Seven Sisters Road. and returned his 
clothes by parcel post. He enclosed a letter to 
the authorities, exoressing the hope that he 
would never need their hospitality again. 

At the newsagent’s he hegan to read a 
variety of literature. The Irish. were active 
at this time. and he read regularly The-Nation 
and The Flag of Ireland. The Fenian agitation 
excited him and he walked from London to 


JACK WILLIAMS 


Manchester in order to witness the rumoured 
attempt to rescue the “Manchester Martyrs” 
upon the very scaffold being carried through. 
He slept in outhouses and bought food with 
the money he had saved. He entered Man- 
chester footsore and weary. Afterwards he 
walked back, 

On his return to London, Williams obtained 
a situation with a zinc worker on Islington 
Green. Subsequently, he became a timekeeper 
to a large builder in the neighbourhood. 
Here he was taught painting. 

During the Franco-Prussian War, his sym- 
pathies were with France as a nation. When 
the Commune came these sympathies turned 
towards the Communards; and so he became a 
Socialist. He attended meetings of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association and 
finally joined the International Working 
Men’s Club in Rose Street, Soho. This club 
was divided into five sections: Italian, French, 
Polish, Russian, and English. Williams spoke 
at Clerkenwell Green on the Irish question 
and on Republicanism, which was much in 
vogue then among the working class. Dis- 
cussions at the Rose Street Club directed his 
attention to Republicanism. 

Williams joined the Commons Preservation 


League, established by John de Morgan. 
This organisation reclaimed Plumstead Com- 
mon which had been turned into sandpits by 
some private corporation. Williams organisea 
a torchlight procession. The fences were 
pulled down and the pits filled. Similar 
activity was organised at Woolwich and 
Hackney Marshes. At Finsbury Park, houses 
were levelled to the ground. At a later date, 
Williams led other demonstrations against 
the East London Water Company. 

The Commons Preservation League claimed 
to have done some splendid work in preserv- 
ing commons for the people. At each of the 
demonstrations, Jack Williams delivered an 
address against capitalism. 

The English members of the Rose Street 
Club met H. M. Hyndman with a view to 
organising. As a result, the Democratic Fed- 
eration was founded at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, in 1880. Joseph Cowen, MP. 
for Newcastle, presided at the inaugural 
meeting at which Jack Williams was promin- 
ent. The Federation held regular meetings 
and was denounced as a nine days’ wonder 
by the Radical press. 

Morrison Davidson has left on record a most 
interesting study of Cowen after he became 
M.P.... “a genuine workman from Tyne- 
side, plain and homely to a degree”. When he 
began to speak it was in “the villainous 
Northumbrian intonation”, which vanished 
as he warmed to his subject. 

In 1882, Williams engaged in the agitation 
against the Irish Coercion Bill of Gladstone. 
This was the eighty-fifth Coercion Bill that 
had been passed by a Liberal Ministry. 
Hyndman, Williams, Harry Quelch, Dr. Clarke, 
Dr. Sam Bennett formed the Anti-Coercion 
League to rally the country against Glad- 
stone. The only paper that assisted was the 
famous London evening paper, The Echo, 
which ceased publication in November 1905. 
The Anti-Coercionists held demonstrations 
throughout the country, including a monster 
one in Hyde Park. At Peckham Rye the 
Radicals marched in force and threw ginger- 
beer bottles at the conveners of the meeting. 
Jack Williams received a bad gash on his 
his head whilst speaking. 

In 1883, the Democratic Federation pub- 
lished the manifesto Socialism Made Plain. 
Within a ycar the Democratic Federation was 
transformed into the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration. Much propaganda was undertaken 
by the S.D.F. When the Morris-Bax split 
occurred, and the Socialist League was 
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formed in 1884, Williams remained with the 
parliamentarians. The S.D.F. tried to convert 
the provinces and Williams became the organ- 
iser with James MacDonald, later secretary of 
the London Trades Council. Williams toured 
Lancashire and organised the first provincial 
branch of the S.D.F. at Blackburn. 

During the same year, Williams organised 
a demonstration against the importation of 
Chinese laundry workers into Britain, and 
assisted the great strike of stone-masons at 
the Law Courts. This was also a strike against 
foreign labour, the fear being that foreign 
workers would be underpaid. Whether this 
Strike was altogether progressive is a matter 
for discussion. 

Hyndman organised a series of educational 
lectures for propagandists at Westminster 
Palace Chambers. Williams attended these 
as preparation for open-air propaganda. 

The authorities determined to suppress 
open-air meetings. Several meetings were 
stopped. In 1885, at Dodd Street, Limehouse, 
the S.D.F. decided to defy the authorities. 
Williams refused to cease speaking when 
ordered to do so by the police, and he was 
arrested. The trial excited great attention, 
and ended in his being ordered to pay a fine. 
He refused to pay the fine and was committed 
to prison for one month in default. 

On the Sunday following the release of 
Williams from prison, a hundred thousand 
men, according to the Daily Telegraph, 
marched from Victoria Park, where a great 
demonstration was held, to Dodd Street for 
the purpose of vindicating the right of public 
meeting. The march was described by the 
Telegraph as one of the finest that had ever 
been seen, and the subsequent meeting on the 
prohibited spot was wildly enthusiastic in 
tavour of the maintenance of public rights. 

During the time that Williams was in prison 
Morris was arrested for a similar offence, but 
only a small fine was imposed. The author- 
ities were defeated, and no further attempt 
was made to prevent the holding of meetings 
in Dodd Street. 

At the General Election of 1885, Williams 
contested Hampstead against the Marquis of 
Lorne, but only obtained 27 votes. 

On February 8, 1886, was held the great 
demonstration in Trafalgar Square which 
ended in the march upon the West End of 
London and the riots in Piccadilly. As a 
result of this demonstration, Williams, Hynd- 
man, Burns, and Champion were tried at the 
Old Bailey and acquitted. 
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Another struggle for free speech took place 
this year at Bell Street, Edgware Road. 
Williams was arrested and fined £20. The 
alternative was two months’ imprisonment. 
He accepted the imprisonment. 

Following upon this, the police refused 
permission to the S.D.F. to sell Justice and 
other literature outside Hyde Park gates. 
Williams defied the police. He was moved 
from pillar to post and was _ arrested 
eventually. He was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment but won his case on appeal. 
Williams conducted his own case. His open- 
ing speech occupied one-and-a-half hours. 
His closing speech, one hour. Before his 
appeal was heard, he had served four weeks 
ot the sentence at Millbank Prison. 

In 1887, Williams took part in the fight for 
the right of public meeting at Southend. 
The police prohibited public meetings and 
Williams went to Southend to fight the pro- 
hibition. In one week, ten summonses were 
issued against him. 
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At the first hearing, Williams objected to 
so many of the Magistrates and raised so many 
points that the hearing of the first summons 
occupied between eight and nine hours. He 
was fined half-a-crown and ordered to appear 
the next day. He told the Bench he should 
not do so unless his expenses to Southend 
were paid, and next day he received a letter 
withdrawing the other nine charges. 

Returning to London, he participated in the 
struggle for free speech at the World’s End, 
Chelsea. : terse” 

Williams assisted in the organisation that 
led up to the great dock strike and he assisted 
in the formation of the following unions: 
Gasworkers’ and General Labourers’ Union; 
Navvies, Bricklayers, Labourers, and General 
Labourers’ Union; and the Union of Municipal 
Employees. 

In 1885, he met Charles Booth, and as a 
result of conversations with him, the latter 
made his famous investigations into the 
poverty question. 


3. “JUSTICE” AND RELIGION 


Creeds are dying, 


My essay on Socialism and the Natural 
Inequality of Man, showing how Huxley had 
converted me to Socialism, appeared in 
Justice, for June 10, 1905. Two further 
essays, on the same theme, from my pen, were 
published in The Social Democrat. Then 
came my Parliamentary Notes, and a variety 
of letters and reports. On the platform I was 
very active. It is to my lasting shame that I 
helped to build up the Movement in Islington 
which finally returned W. S. Cluse to West- 
minster. Several reports of my activities 
were reported in Justice. Here is a column 
from that paper for September 30, 1905: 


WEST ISLINGTON—The West Islington 
branch is making good headway. Some of 
the local Liberal myrmidons have had a good 
try at “scotching” us, but with bad result to 
their own party. On Saturday last, Septem- 
ber 23, comrade Aldred, of the Clerkenwell 
Branch, gave us a very telling discourse, 
wherein he clearly showed the folly of sup- 
porting candidates of the Liberal persuasion. 
Mr. Buss, a Liberal apologist, of Islington, 


beliefs are changing. 
—HENRY GEORGE 


who was round the meeting, crossed swords 
with our comrade, who, much to the ehagrin 
of Mr. Buss, had an easy job. 


Sunday morning after Sunday morning I 
spoke at Highbury Corner with Mayhew and 
Cluse. During the week we addressed meet- 
ings at Packham Street, Essex Road. 

In March 1906, I was involved in a discussion 
with R. C. Morrison—later M.P. for North 
Tottenham, then Lord Morrison—on the ques- 
tion of Socialism and Free Speech. That 
discussion speeded my break with the S.D.F. 
The issue of Free Speech in these days of 
striving for dictatorships, the deliberate 
closing down of the open spaces to discussion 
by Councils controlled by Labourists, and 
radio and television, is one of imperative im- 
portance. It must be faced and cannot be 
swept aside lightly or repudiated with glib 
phrases. An ignorant generation is being 
created and the people are being robbed of 
their right of an open-air university. 

A discussion arose in Justice during July 
1906, about the Socialist Sunday Schools, I 
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ventured to criticise the idea of imposing 
Marxism upon the child’s mind. Incidentally, 
to emphasise my point, I styled myself “a 
Socialist and an Atheist”. This led to a bitter 
discussion and I was attacked for preaching 
Atheism from the Socialist platform. Ob- 
viously, as I was opposed to the idea of 
trying to capture the child’s mind for abstract 
philosophy, I was doing the direct opposite. 
I merely used the description to prove that I 
was on the extremist side and to give point to 
my plea for toleration and even justice. 
Belfort Bax defended me. Publicly as well as 
privately he applauded my stand. One cor- 
respondent carried the discussion against me, 
in a special article, to the columns of the 
Agnostic Journal. Harry Quelch wrote edit- 
orially of my “atheistic bigotry”. The upshot 
of all this ridiculous party declamation was 
that Atheism was proclaimed in Justice when 
there was not any intention of advancing, 
maintaining, or defending it. 

On Monday, April 9, 1906, Mr. Birrell intro- 
duced into the House of Commons his ill- 
fated Education Bill, which was rejected by 
the House of Lords, on Wednesday, April 19, 
of that year. I wrote a long article describing 
its introduction and reception by the Com- 
mons for Justice. An excerpt was published 
in the London Times for Friday, April 13, 1906 
—actually the day before Justice officially 
appeared—as follows: 


This week’s “Justice”, the Socialist organ, 
contains the following comments on the Edu- 
cation Bill:—“The Eduzation Bill cannot be 
said to be acceptable, either by virtue of its 
principles or by reason of its compromising 
clauses. This Bill, like its recent Tory pre- 
decessors, strikes a blow at the privileged, 
voluntary, and inefficient system of education, 
and its inevitable tendency is in the direction 
of an absolute democratisation of the whole 
educational machinery of the country, al- 
though the clash of warring creeds and the 
unenlightened selfishness of class interests 
will confuse the issue, and betray the chil- 
dren’s interest as long as they conveniently 
can. ... The measure is nothing more or less 
than a surrender to the canting hypocrisy that 
admits of lying history books and false lessons 
in patriotism finding a place in our public 
(elementary and higher grade) schools to- 
day... Throughout his speech, delivered 
with smug urbanity, marked now and then 
by a little affected passion, Mr. Birrell out- 
lined his proposals, making it clear that he 


was willing to foist as much ‘Christian’ 
theological teaching on the rates as the strife 
of sects would allow. The child and the 
teacher appeared to be of least consideration. 
True, he proposed that religious tests for the 
latter should be abolished, but so long as 
teachers are asked to give Biblical instruc- 
tion, and proclaim the divinity of Christ, they 
are either being asked to act the hypocrite or 
are being prevented from carrying out duties 
they are otherwise fitted for.” 


This comment also gave rise to a Social 
Democratic discussion on religion. On Sat- 
urday, December 29, 1906, under the heading 
“The Education Fiasco”, I published a 
complete history of the Bill in Justice, and 
defended Secular Education. It was obvious 
to me that Secular Education was the only 
way in the ordinary schools. 

During the whole period of my membership, 
rising out of side approaches only, I was in 
conflict with the S.D.F. on the religious 
question. When challenged I stated my 
philosophic position clearly, although I never 
obtruded it. Socialism, as I viewed the matter, 
however mystical or spiritual the Socialist 
might be in his subjective purpose, and allow- 
ing for every possible kind of poetical flight, 
fundamentally involved Atheism. 

As a philosophy of life, Socialism was 
founded on a materialism which explained 
all abstract ideas and all institutions in the 
terms of Mother Earth. To embrace its 
teachings was to war against every myth 
from God to the “captain of industry”. Cer- 
tainly it told of a universe of natural law, 
conditioned by the principles of its own ex- 
istence, and ruled by no capricious deity 
whose will was altered by the whim of man. 

Officially condemning this view, the party 
practically avowed its conviction that 
Socialism was but a reformist legislation. 
Political opportunism suggested that it was 
secular and mundane. not atheistic and anti- 
religious. Such revisionism—both political 
and philosophical—as this and other official 
statements of policy pointed to. dissatisfied 
me. So TI left the party, having derived much 
useful instruction from the publications of 
the Socialist Labour Party and the Socialist 
Party of Great Britain. 

I had no wish to capture the Socialist, plat- 
form for Atheist propaganda, but I did not 
intend to be crivpled in my exvosition of 
Socialism. How could one offer it as a 
substitute for present-day society, without 
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opposing its every principle to all the institu- 
tions of capitalism? If Socialism had no 
toom for God, it had as little space for the 
Freethinkers’ abstract “reason”. Here was 
Socialism—a clear-cut philosophy of mater- 
ialism—representing the revolt of mother 
earth against the sky—the social and 
économic maturity of man as a social animal 
—hbeing negated for votes by persons who 
mouthed working-class watchwords today 
only to eulogise the deeds of capitalist 
cabinets tomorrow. Here were the essentials 
of revolutionary propaganda being denied 
and twisted in order to secure middle-class 
smiles and smirks for men claiming to be Soc- 
ialists! But not revolutionary, not too extreme, 


not so strictly logical as to be above bribery, 
you know! Poor God! He is the believed of 
every public and private corruptionist. 

Socialism, as I avowed it, did not negate 
the propaganda or idealism of the first 
Christians. It did not deny a man’s right to 
use the word “God” as James Russell Lowell 
used it, or even Emerson. It was not necess- 
arily at war with the essential message of 
Jesus. I merely claimed my right to appear 
on the Socialist platform and to urge 
Socialism as an Atheist. The Socialism was 
fundamental, not the Atheism, when I stood 
on the Socialist platform. Everyone had the 
right to use one’s own terms so long as they 
were intelligible. 


13. W. S. CLUSE 


The trade of governing has always been 
monopolised by the most ignorant and the 
most rascally individuals. 


When I was in the S.D.F. one of the speakers 
with mé at Clerkenwell Green was W. S. Cluse. 
I spoke dlso at Highbury Corner, when Fred 
Montague, now Lord Amweéll, used to speak 
with us. 

Clusé was a very prolétarian speaker. and 
déclaimeéd tremendously against the “boss” 
class. We met a lot at the Twentieth Century 
Press (now Marx House, virtually Communist 
headquartéts) on Clerkenwell Green and dis- 
cussed much with the late Harry Quelch. The 
Clerkenwell Gréen meéting was on Sunday 
morning. Thé pitch was directly opposite the 
Public hotsé in which, once a week, the 
branth meeting was held. One egréat differ- 
énéé between the I.L.P. and the §.D.F. in thosé 
days was, that wheréver there was 4 branch 
of the I.L.P. in London, it met in cafés. 
Wherever the S.D.F. Had to hire a room for 
meeting, it was always in a public house. 
Mostly the members drank beer. In the 
Clerkenwell Branch, I was the only total 
abstainer. Cliise diank heartily although I 
néver saw him drunk. In a phrase that his 
comrades used with admiration, he “could 
carry his beer”. 

The Sunday morning meeting started at 
11 am. The aim of Cluse was to end the 
meeting “as the pub opened”. to use another 
vhrase that was almost a platform injunction. 
Often I was the last speaker, and as I objected 
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to the public house atmosphere and routine, 
I did not hurry. The opening of the public 
house tended to close the meeting automati- 
cally. Marx was deserted for Bacchus as a 
matter of coursé. So I delayed the platform 
rush to the public-house bar very slightly. It 
always irked me to see the collection taken 
and then this descent on the gin-palace as 
though this was the place to spend the money. 
There was no dishonesty. The money was 
kept scrupulously for the cause. Thé appear- 
ance was bad. 

In those days, Cluse believed in the citizen 
army, which is not the same as National Ser- 
vice or State Military Coriscription. Whether 
right or wrong, the citizen army idea is not 
militarism in the true sense. I never believed 
neo in the citizen army, but it is not militar- 
sm. 

Clusé, as I knew him, would not have ex- 
pected his obituary to be published in the 
London Times, of all papers. He might have 
thought that a short notice in the Islington 
Gazette or the Clerkenwell Chronicle was not 
out of place. That would have béen the 
extent of his hones. 

After my 1909 imprisonment I lost touch 
with Cluse for by that time my break with 
Social Democracy was complete. The course 
he took during the First: World War belied the 
proletarian aspect of his former propaganda. 


There was a fatal contradiction in Social 
Democratic activity that confused nationalism 
with internationalism, Social Democracy has 
no real cosmopolitan internationalism orf 
feeling. It was born of defeat and functioned 
in the terms of national parliamentarisn. 
‘There was a logic in Cluse’s disgraceful ser- 
yitude to militayism. It was the logic of 
anti-Socjalism, Imperialism or anti-Social- 
ism is the logic of parliamentarism. It is a 
treacherous logic. Cluse was willing to pay 
the price of this logic for social recognition. 
A like appraisal can be made ot Fred 
Montague, otherwise Lord Amwell. Neither 
possessed social stamina. Montague refers to 
himself as an Anarchist member of the House 
of Lords. He has left the Labour Party and 
denounces the hypocrisy of its propaganda. 
It ought not to be forgotten that Lord Amwell 
used the rungs of the Labour Party ladder in 
order to climb to the House of Lords. He be- 
longed to the Social Democratic Federation 
when I joined it and must have been a 
member of it for about ten years at that time. 

The career of Cluse, as his political status 
was advanced by war and the destruction of 
humanity, was recorded thus in The Times, 
London, for September 16, 1955: 


MR, W. S. CLUSE 
Former M.P. for South Islington 


Mr. William Sampson Cluse, formerly 
Labour M,P. for South Islington, who held 
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minor office during the last war, has died in 
London at the age of 79. 

Born on December 20, 1875, he was left an 
orphan at five years of age and at 11 was 
working half-time in a baker’s shop. After 
two years he went to a printer and was 
apprenticed to the trade at the age of 15. His 
grim experiences in youth early determined 
political sympathies, and in 1900 he joined 
the Social Democratic Federation. During 
the 1914-18 War he served in the R.A.M.C., 
and on his return was elected in 1919 to the 
Islington Borough Council. He was elected 
to Parliament for South Islington in the 
Labour interest in 1923, and held the seat 
until 1931. Re-elected in 1935 he retired in 
1950. He held minor office in the Coalition 
Government during the 1939-45 War, as Pa7- 
liamentary Private Secretary first to the 
Minister of Transport and then to the Minister 
oj Aircraft Production. In 1942, on his motion, 
the House of Commons stood in silent protest 
against the Nazi atrocities against the Jews. 

Married in 1902 Alice Louise, daughter of 
William Warner, and there was a son of the 
marriage. 


All so proper and correct. Thoroughly 
bourgeois and respectable. Not a whiff of 
Socialism in the entire set-up. And this is 
Social Democracy in time of war and crisis. 
What a terrible campaign of graft and 
ineptitude Social Democracy proved to be in 
every country where it flourished! How right 
I was to leave it! At least I saved my vision. 


14. I BECOME A NON-PARLIAMENTARIAN 


A new form of economic strueture will 
require a new form of political structure. 


The elevation of John Burns to Cabinet 
rank created quite a tumult of criticism 
among the Social Democrats. Liberal- 
Labourism collapsed, and the Labour Party 
emerged as a factor in British politics. The 
Social Democrats, opposed to Labour Party 
affiliation, slowly accepted such affiliation as 
being the logic of parliamentarism. In some 
places, the comrades were attached to both 
the LL.P. and the S.D.F., although the S.D.F. 
had less cultural veneer, and was more 
robustly proletarian in speech and conduct. 
To this period belongs the story of my 
associations in Fleet Street. 


—KROPOTKIN 


I was victimised in Fleet Street for refusing 
to write down a working-class strike in the 
United States, and declining to attack the 
fellaheen at Denshawai. Some other Socialist 
tendencies hastened my passing. I refused 
to have anything to do with Robert Donald’s 
Daily Chronicle flying squad for a Liberal 
victory at the General Election of 1906, even 
when the Liberals supported a Social Demo- 
crat like Will Thorne. 

In May 1906, I fell foul of the Labour Party 
for its inaction in Parliament. The workers, 
especially the parliamentarians among them, 
can look back on the activities of the first two 
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Labour Governments. They can recall the 
ceremonial fiunkeyism of the Labour Minis- 
ters. They can, midst the ruins of a second 
war, gaze on the marvellous benefits con- 
ferred on the European proletariat by the 
Dawes Report that the Ramsay MacDonald 
Government put through to please High 
Financial Interests. They can reflect on 1931 
and Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden, and 
J. H. Thomas as Tory leaders, preparing the 
way for Chamberlain and Churchill. They 
can consider the calculated hypocrisy and 
planned careerism of Attlee, who passed from 
leadership of the Labour Party direct to an 
earldom. And then they can read the letter 
I published in Justice, the S.D.F. organ, for 
May 26, 1906: 


LABOUR MEN IN PARLIAMENT 


Dear Comrade—As the sole reason that 
animated me in writing “Parliamentary 
Gossip” was a desire to educate the non- 
socialists who might read “Justice” may I ask 
you to publish this letter explaining my 
reasons for withdrawing from the position of 
Parliamentary correspondent? The truth is 
that I am disgusted with the shallowness of 
the Labour Party’s independence; with the 
waste of time marking the deliberations of 
the House; the subordination of utility to 
ornamentalism,; and lastly, the nominal out- 
ward conformity of Labour members to tra- 
ditions they are, or should be inwardly 
opposed to. 

Before I studied affairs Parliamentary with 
that great application I have done since Jan- 
uary, I thought there was a great deal of 
farce in Parliamentary discussion; I now fail 
to see anything except farce. And if any- 
thing was needed to increase my disgust, it 
was the miserable surrender to “respectable” 
theological considerations of the Labour Party 
on the Education Bill’s second reading. No 
decided stand was taken for secular educa- 
tion, and nobody ventured to point out that 
ornament, and not usefulness, was the main 
consideration of our present educational 
system, subjects in themselves ofttime useful 
being taught regardless of the idiosyncrasy of 
the child, merely in order that it should be 
“accomplished”. 

I may be bigoted and non-politic, but I 
cannot help thinking that the conventicle 
plays too large a part in our Labour friends’ 
considerations, and that their return is re- 
garded by them in the light of a “snatch vote” 


as the expression of opinion of an 
oriontet proletariat. Accordingly, I think 
that what comment is necessary is already 
ably expressed by yourself, and that I might 
be better employed educating the proletariat 

tside. 

oatetin indie: let me say that both my pen 
and my abilities as a lecturer are ever at the 
service of the cause, and that I hope, not 
infrequently, to contribute in the future to 
the columns of “Justice”, and also to those of 
the “Social Democrat”. 

After all, little is to be hoped from Parlia- 
ment, even though Labour does have its 
sentiments voiced therein, the only hope of 
the masses being an educated, class-conscious, 
militant proletariat. 

Yours fraternally, 
i GUY A. ALDRED 


Many years later, after slandering me and 
attempting to break up my meetings, the par- 
liamentarians realised that I was right in 
this matter. All the Social Democratic leaders 
proved to be traitors to the Labour struggle. 
In their leaders’ interests, the Labour rank 
and file inaugurated a shocking era of 
violence. Such conduct proved that parlia- 
mentarism spells Imperialism. Parliamentar- 
ism ends in Empire, Militarism, and Dictator- 
ship, and not in democracy. 

My letter was non-parliamentary rather 
than anti-parliamentary. But I was on the 
road. I placed Labour Party conferences in 
the same category as the Liberal and Conser- 
vative Parties’ confabs. I felt, rightly, that 
the Labour M.P.’s opportunism was pursued 
with a view to office. Under these circum- 
stances, Parliament had ceased to interest 
me. But I was a “non”, not “anti”. Some 
would have defined me as not being “a ballot- 
box maniac”, meaning thereby that I had not 
entirely discarded belief in the pballot-box. 
My attitude was not quite that of the Social- 
ist Party of Great Britain or political im- 
possibilist, because I believed in struggle and 
protest, and was inclined to favour a certain 
amount of economic direct action. I had 
ceased to believe in palliatives and clung 
firmly to social revolution. Until the workers 
mould society it seemed to me that war, 
crime, and poverty must exist. 

This was a full embracement of Richard 
Carlile’s view of all power to the Mechanics’ 
Institute. It was an anticipation of Sovietism 
and of the view developed by Lenin after the 
October Revolution of 1917, 
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